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dons of his unfettered autocracy, his Government's
kindly contempt for the " stupid people." Politically
speaking, there may have been something permanently
reassuring for the Court of Peking and its high officials
in the fact that, for close on two hundred years before
the overseas barbarians came with their armies to
Peking, the Russians had been represented there by
a permanent mission and had conducted themselves
peacefully and with all due respect.

Sentiment apart, as we have already had occasion
to observe, Li Hung-chang's diplomacy was always
more concerned with men than with methods, and
there is no doubt that his dealings with Russia after
1895 were greatly influenced by the strong, and to
him sympathetic, personalities of the Tzar, of Count
Cassini and Count de Witte. Of all the Japanese
diplomats with whom he came in contact, the only
one who appeared to him as a human being, as some-
thing more than a machine-made exponent of dis-
tasteful ideas, was Count Ito. The typical Envoy
of Dai Nippon, cold-bloodedly polite, was wont to
freeze the exuberance of Li's genial ways, of the
boisterous and sometimes impertinent familiarity
which he adopted towards Russians and Anglo-
Saxons.

Li Hung-chang's first contact with Russian diplo-
macy occurred in 1862, when M. Petchloff, a Secretary
of the Legation at Peking, was sent down to confer
with him and other Chinese authorities on the subject
of Russia's proposed co-operation with the British
and French forces against the Taiping rebels. As far
as Li was concerned, he had had trouble enough with
the " Ever-victorious Army " of foreign mercenaries
under Ward and Burgevine, and certainly had no